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PROSPECT  PARK  SOUTH  -  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Prospect  Park  South  is  a  pleasant  residential   area  consisting  of  large, 
freestanding  frame  houses.     The  houses  are  well  maintained  and  a  significant 
number  of  them  remain  intact.     The  streets  are  lined  with  beautiful  old  trees 
and  planted  central  malls  run  the  length  of  Buckingham  and  Alhesiarle  Roads  . 
The  entire  area  has  a  park-like  ambience  and  retains  much  of  its  early 
rwen t i eth-cen tury  a tmosphere.     The  entire  Prospect  Park  South  area  Is   1  oca cec   i n 
Community  Board 

Prosoect  Park  South  lies   in  the  heart  of  the  northern  Flatbush  section  of 
Brooklyn.     it   is  a  few  blocks  south  of  Prospect  Park  and  the  5=race  Grounds 
and  just  west  of  the  historic  center  of  Flatbush  at  the  corner    of  Flatbush  and 
Church  Avenues .     Northern  Flatbush  Is  generally  defi  ned  as  that  area  lying 
between  Caton  Road  and  Parkside  Avenues  on  the  north,   the  old  Long   island  Rail- 
road tracks  south  of  Avenue  H  cn  the  south,  Coney   Island  Avenue  on  the  west  and 
Flatbush  Avenue  on  the  east. 

The  Prospect  Park  South  study  area   Itself  consists  of  fifteen  blocks,  bcunc 
by  Church  Avenue  on  the  north,  Beverly  Road  on  the  south,  Coney   Island  Avenue  cn 
the  west  and  the  3MT  Subway  tracks  on  the  east.     Except  for  portions  of  the 
blocks  fronting  on  Coney  Island  Avenue,   the  entire  Prospect  Park  South  study  area 
is  architecturally  significant.     Zoned  Rl-2,  construction  is   limited  to  detacher 
single-family  homes  on  lots  with  a  60  foot  minimum  width. 

In  the  era  around  the  turn-of- the- century  the  northern  Flatbush  area  was 
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developed  as  an  upper  middle  class  suburban  section  of  New  York.  Prospect 
Park  South  was  one  of  the  major  developments  laid  out  in  this  period.     A  real 
estate  develooer,  Dean  Alvord  developed  the  area  as  a  single  entity  for 
residential  use  by  grading  the  lots,  paving  the  streets  and  sidewalks  and 
Hiring  an  architectural  staff  to  design  and  build  suburban  tYPe  homes.  Prospect 
Park  South ^s  a  great  success  and  influenced  the  further  suburbanization  of 
FTatbush. 

Today  Prosoect  Park  South  is  still  an  uoper  middle  class  community,  with 
many  physicians  and  their  families  living  in  the  area.     The  oooulation  is 
ethnically  diverse,  and  includes   Italian,    Irish  and  Jewish  families. 

The  Prosoect  Park  South  Association  is  a  property  owners  group  that  has 
been  in  existence  since  1905.     With  60$  of  the  homeowners  in  Prospect  Park 
South  as  dues-paying  members,  the  Association  is  an  important  element  in  the 

life  of  the  community. 

A  major  continuing  concern  of  the  Association   is  the  upkeep  of  the  mails 
cn  Albemarle  and  Buckingham  Roads.     Some  ST0.000  a  year  is  collected  from  dues 
and  special  assessments  for  neighborhood  amenities  that  include  the  services 
Of  a  landscape  gardener,  and  purchase  of  shrubs  and  seasonal   plantings.  The 
Association  also  e-moloys  a  private  security  guard  who  patrols  by  car  and  is  on 
call  2*  hours  a  day.     Future  plans  for  the  Association  include  a  food-buying 
coccerative  and  a  homeowners  heating  oil   purchase  plan. 

Prospect  Park  South  residents  are  aware  of  the  major  Flatfaush  problems 
outside  their  immediate  neighborhood  and  have  been  active  In  the  work  of  the 
Flatbush  Development  Corporation  and  the  revi  ta 1  I  rat  ion  of  Newkirk  Plaza 
shccoing  mall.     Area  residents  have  expressed  the  ocinicn  that  they  ha 
direct  stake  in  these  projects. 
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PROSPECT  PARK  SOUTH     -  HISTORY 

Planning  for  the  forty  acre  Prospect  Park  South  development  was  begun  in 
1359-     Although  not  the  earliest  of  the  developments  wh i cn  chanced  Flatbush 
from  a  bustling  rural   town  to  a  wealthy  suburban  section  of  the  city,  Prospect 
Park  South  is  architecturally  the  single  most  imoressive,  containing  some  of 
New  York's  greatest  architectural   treasures.     This  development  has  been  ca 1 1 ec 
"the  Flatbush  Epoch  in  New  York  suburban  life." 

One    of  the  original   six  Dutch  towns  of  what   is  now  the  borouch  of 
3rooklyn,  Flatbush  was  settled  about  1 630  by  farmers  moving  north  from  the 
settlement  of  Amersfort   (Flatlancs)   and  was  granted  a  town  patent  bv  Governor 
Peter  Stuyvesant  in  about  1651.     Due  to  its  central   location  among  the  early 
villages,   Flatbush  became  a  marketing  center  and   in  1655  was  granted  the  right 
to    erect  the  first  church  on  western  Long   Island.     This  early  Dutch  Reformed 
church  stood  cn  (the  same  site  as  the  existing  church:   the  comer  cf  Flatbush 
and  Church  Avenues.     tn  169S,   this  structure  was   reclaced  oy  a  second  church, 
which,   in  turn,  was   replaced  by  the  present  Flatbusn  Dutch  Refcrmec  Church, 
erected  in  17S3  cn  the  foundations  of  the  second  church.     This  handsome  Federal 
style  church  was  designed  by  architect  Thomas  Fardon  and   is  a  designated  New 
York  City  Landmark.     By  1698,   the  population  of  Flatbush  was  ^76,  of  whom 
71  were  slaves.     Only  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  with  509  people,  had  a  larger 
population.     Flatbush  develcDed  slowly  and,  by  1 81*0 ,  had  a  population  of  only 
1 ,537  people. 
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The  first  pos t-cc 1  on i a  1  development  to  occur  in  Flatbush  was  the  opening 
of  Erasmus  and  Clarkson  Streets  and  Johnson  Place  in  lS3^  and  their  settle- 
ment by  English  workmen.     The  area  became  known  as  "English  neighborhood." 
In  1835,  Adrian  Vanderveer  surveyed  his  farm  and  divided  it  into  city  lots, 
but  little  development  occurred  en  this   land  until   the  l860's  when  major 
change  occurred  in  Flatbush's  rural  character.     In  July,   i860,  the  3rook1yn 
City  Railroad  opened  a  streetcar  line  uniting  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  for  the 
first  time  and,   in  1366,  construction  began  on  Prosoect  Park.     The  Vanderveer 
farm  lots  which  were  built  up  in  the  1 360 1  s  were  located  east  of  Flatbush 
Avenue  in  the  area  near  where  Erasmus  Hall,  New  York  State's  oldest  secondary 
school  and  a  designated  New  York  City  landmark,  erected   in  1736,  still  stands. 
Robert  G.   Strong  notes   in  his  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Flatbush,  that: 

After  the  opening  of  the  Vanderveer  estate  .    .   .  buildings  of  all 
descriptions  were  rapidly  put  up;   so  that  now,   this  once 
secluded  little  hamlet  of  "English  neighborhood"  has  assumed 
the  aopearance  of  the  suburbs  of  a   large  city. 

The  houses  built  on  the  Vanderveer  farm  lots  were  mostly  small  frame 
buildings  erected  for  working  peoole.     A  number  of  these  houses,  with  their 
peaked  roofs  and  .modest  bracketed  cornices,   remain  on  Veronica  Place,  Tllden 
Street  and  other  streets   in  the  area. 

The  potential   for  large  scale  suburban  develocment  in  the  Flatbush  area 
had  oeen  seen  as  early  as  the  1360's.      in  the  3th  Annual   Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Prosoect  Park,  dated  January  l4,   1568,  James  S.T.  Stranahan, 
Brooklyn's  leading  citizen  and  the  Commission's  president,  predicted  that 
"the  extensive  tract  of  land  which  lies  southerly  from  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  park  .   .   .   (will)  at  no  distant  day,  become  the  abode  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  people."    Stranahan  felt  that  the  develooment  of  the  area  needed  to  be 
planned  in  order  to  avoid  "the  mistakes  and  confusion   .   .   .  which  are  necessarily 


incident  to  the  laying  out  of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  town  by  individuals, 
who  do  not  usually  act   in  concert,  or  with  any  comprehensive  consideration  of 
their  common  interest." 

Stranahan  hoped  to  have  the  State  Legislature  pass  a  bill  "providing 
for  the  laying  out  of  streets,  avenues  and  public  places  throughout  the 
county  of  Kings,  outside  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn."    The  Legislature  massed 
such  an  act  in  1369  establishing  the  grid  pattern  on  all  of  Kings  county. 

The  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  1883  provided  easy  access  to 
outlaying  areas  of  King's  County,  such  as  Flatbush,  and  encou  raced  the  i  r 
deve 1 opment .     The  f  I  rs  t  res  i  dent  i  a  1  cons  true t  ion  of  freestanding  hemes  of 
the  Prospect  Park  South  type  occurred  in  1886,   three  years  after  the  ooeninc 
of  the  br  i  dge,  when  the  deve 1 opment  of  Tenn  is  Court  and   its  surroundings  began . 
This  street  boasted  brick  gate  posts,  a  fountain,  wide   lawns  and  easy  access 
to  the  new  Knickerbocker  Field  Club. 

The  houses  on    Tennis  Court  were  replaced  by  apartment  houses   in  the 
1920  and  30 1 s ,  but  the  Knickerbocker  Tennis  Club  remains  active  today  and 
is  housed  in  its  original  Colonial   Revival   club  house.     Further  develooment 
occurred  in  1852  when  the  Germania  Real   Estate  and   Inorovemenr  Comoany  began 
the  construction  of  the  area  known  as  Vanderveer  Park,   to  the  east  of  Flat- 
bush  Avenue.     The  opening  of  the  Brooklyn,  Flatbush  and  Coney   Island  Railroad 
through  Flatbush  In  1395  led  to  the  subdivision  of  all  of  the  remaining  farm 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  so  that  by  1910  almost  no  open  land 
remained  north  of  the  Long   Island  Railroad  tracks  at  Avenue  H.     In  the 
l890's  the  Lefferts  Estate  laid  out  the  row  house  area  known  today  as  Prospect- 
Lefferts  Gardens  and,   in  I898,  T.  5.  Ackerson  began  the  development  of  the 
Beverly  Square  area. 
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In  separate  transactions  occurring   in  February  and  JuJv  of  1 899 >  Dean 
A Word  (1856-19^1)|  a  real  estate  developer  who  had  worked  in  Rochester  before 
coming  to  Brooklyn  in  1392,  bought  the  Prospect  Park  South  tract  from  the 
3ergen  estate  and  the  Flatbush  Dutch  Reformed  Church.     A  smal 1  corner  of  the 
area  at  Westminster  and  Beverly  Roads  had  been  developed   in  1 838-99  by 
George  T.  Moore.     This  area  was  purchased  by  Alvord  as  well.     Alvord's  objec- 
tive was,    in  his  own  words,  "to  create  a  rural   park  within  the  limitations 
of  the  conventional  city  block  and  the  city  street. "    This  street  layout  had 
been  mancated  by  the  1 869  law.     Alvord  sought  to  create  a  cuiet  rural  3tmos- 
sphere,  but  one  which  incorDorated  all  of  the  conveniences  cf  modern  urban 
life,  attracting  a  select  group  of  wealthy  individuals  from  the  city. 

Alvord's  plan  of  creating  a  "rural   park"  followed  closely  the  ideas  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.      In  the  1363     8th  Annual   Report  of  the  Ccmm i ss i cner s 
cf  Prpsoect  Park  Olmsted  noted  that  land  values  rose  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
park  and  tnus   increased  the  potential   for  residential   development.  He 
sought  a  way  to  "enlarge  the  district  within  which  land  will  have  a 
correspond  ingly  incr eased  attract! on  for  denes  tic  res ' dencss . "    7h  i  s   is  the 
rationale  for  Olmsted's  parkway  idea  which  came  to  fruition  in  187^  with 
the  construction  of  Ocean  Parkway,  a  designated  Mew  York  City  Scenic  Landmark. 
Ocean  Parkway  connected  Prospect  Park  with  the  beach  resort  of  Coney  Islanc. 
In  Olmsted's  plan  a  wiae  avenue  was  separated  from  two  smaller  streets  by  the 
use  of  park-like  malls.     These  malls  were  planted  with  trees  and  provided 
with  bridle  paths  and  pedestrian  walks.     Through  this  device  Olmsted  continued 
Prospect  Park  for  six  mites  to  the  south. 

Olmsted  saw  the  parkway  as  constituting  "the  center  cf  a  continuous 
neighborhood  of  residences  cf  a  more  than  usually  open,  elegant  and  healthy 
character  .   .   .    (with  streets)   occupied  by  detached  villas,  each  in  the  midst 
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a  small   private  garden."    Prospect  Park  South  centers  around  two  streets, 
Albemarle  Road  and  Buckingham  Road,  each  with  a  central  garden  mall  (the 
reduced  version  of  Olmsted's  parkway).     The  most  elegant  houses   in  the  district 
were  bui It  on  these  streets  and  each  house  within  Prospect  Park  South  con- 
forms to  Olmsted's   idea  of  a  detached  villa   in  the  midst  of  a  private  garden. 

Add  i  1 1 ona 1 1 y ,  Al vord  was   i  nso  i  red  by  the  Idea  of  the  picturesque  rural 
suburb.     Llewellyn  Park,  America's  first  planned  picturesque  suburb,  designed 
in  1353  by  A.  J.  Davis  with  the  assistance  of  Calvert  Vaux,  and  Riverside, 
designed  by  Olmsted  S  Vaux  in  1 369  were  well   known  to  Alvord's  contemporaries. 
In  these  suburbs  houses  were  olaced  directly  within  a  carefully  landscaDed 
park  with  winding  roads  and  varying  elevations.     Alvord  urbanized  these 
picturesaue  suburbs  by  incorporating  Olmsted's  parkway  scheme  into  the  typical 
flat  grid  pattern  of  city  streets,   thus  bringing  the  park's  rural   beauty  to 
the  conventional   city  block. 

S  treets ,   si  dewa 1 ks  and  ut  i 1 i  ty   1 i  nes  were  laid  out  as  scon  as  Alvord 
purchased  the  land,  and  brick  gate  posts,  with  the  monogram  PDS,  were  erected 
at  each  entrance  to  the  develooment.     In  what  Alvord  saw  as  a  new  innovation, 
the  sidewalks  were  placed  near  the  building  line  with  lawns  separating  them 
from  the  street.     This  too  is  based  on  Olmsted's  parkway  .Tails.     Cast  Iron 
street  signs  were  placed  at  each  corner;   the  one  at  the  corner  of  Albemar'e 
and  Marlborough  Reads  still   remains.     John  Aitkin  was  hired  as  a  landscape 
designer  and  the  park  strips  planted  "with  all   harmonious  mingling  of  ever- 
green and  deciduous  shrubs   (to  give)  an  effect  equally  charming  in  summer 
or  winter."    Trees  were  planted  on  the  building  lines  as  opoosed  to  the  curbs 
to  give  the  effect  of  wider  streets  and  to  keep  horses  from  damaging  the 
seedlings.     Fast  growing,  but  short-lived  Carolina  poplars  were  planted  for 
quick  shade  and  slower  growing  Norwegian  maples  planted  for  long  term  shade. 


The  maples  were  planted  every  **0  feet  to  assure  their  symmetrical   growth  -  and 
the  "individual   character  so  often  lacking  where  trees  are  run  together 
i  n  plant  i  ng . " 

Strict  rules  were  set  by  Alvord  regarding  the  development  of  the  area. 
Fences  were  completely  prohibited  and  hedges  permitted  only  at  the  rear  of 
a   tot.     Houses  had  to  be  no  more  than  five  "eet  from  the  north  line  of  a 
plot  with  a  lawn  on  the  south  side,  so  as  to  add  to  the  park-tike  effect. 
Lots  had  to  have  a  minimum  frontage  of  fitf:y  "eet  and  houses  had  to  cost  no 
'  es s  than  S5  , 000 .     All   do ten t  i a  1  buyers  had  to  present  references  so  as  "to 
protect  the  fam M I es  of  1 ot  purchasers  against  undesirable  social  and  moral 
i  nf 1 uences . " 

Various  plans  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  lot  were  rcrmulated.  A 
buver  could  acquire  a  house  built  by  Alvord  cr  nave  a  house  built  to  designs 
already  drawn  uo  by  one  of  Alvord's  architects,  with  a  buyer's  individual 
■nod  I  f  i  ca  t  i  ons  added ,  or  a  lot  cou  Id  be  ourchased  and  a  design  submitted  b^ 
one ' s  own  architect,  so  long  as  the  design  met  Alvord's  standards. 

The  chief  architect  for  the  Prospect  Park  South  develooment  was  John  J. 

Petit.     At  least  35  houses   in  the  area  can  be  directly  attributed  to  Petit 

either  working  alone  or  with  firms  of  Ki rby  and  Petit  or  Kirby,  Petit  and 

Green.     Many  otners  are  by  architects  wnc  worked  with  Petit,  including 

Carroll  Pratt,  John  Slee  (1375-19^7)  and  Robert  Bryson  (1375-1338).  Detit's 

cesigns   in  Prospect  Park  South  range  over  a  wide  styl istic  soectrum.  Examples 

of  Colonial  Revival,  Queen  Anne,  Swiss  Chalet  and  Neo-Tudor  houses  were 

designed  by  Petit,  as  well  as  a  unique  and  exotic  Japanese  house  on  Buckingham 

Read.     In  Fjatbush  of  "o-Oav  Alvord  wrote  of  Petit's  Cesigns: 

He  caught  the  real   SDirit  of  the  enterprise  at  the  cutset,  and  the 
many  beautiful  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  contrasting 
but  ha  rmon  ious  design  give  the  who le  orooerrv  a  distinct! on 
which  would  have  been  lacking  without  his  skillful  treatment. 
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Other  Flatbush  buildings  designed  by  Petit  include  9^0  Ocean  Avenue  (1901) 
and  1913  and  1923  Newkirk  Avenue  (139*0  in  the  Ditmas  Park  area,  the 
Emanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  now  the  Flatbush  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
Presbyterian-Lutheran  (1393)  en  Fester  Avenue  and  East  23rd  Street  and  the 
lovely  All  Souls  Un i versa  1 i st  Church  (Kirby,  Petit  and  Green,  1905)  on  the 
corner  of  Ocean  and  Ditmas  Avenues.  Petit  is  also  known  to  have  worked  in 
the  Crown  Heights,  Bedford  and  Clinton  Hill   sections  of  Brooklyn. 

Carroll   Pratt,  wno  designed  at  least  18  Prospect  Park  South  houses, 
1  a ter  became  an  architect  for  the  Emergency  F 1 eet  Hous I ng  Corpora z \ on  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  which  designed  planned  garden  communities  during 
World  War  I . 

John  Slee  and  Robert  Bryscn  trained  with  Petit  and  entered   into  their 
own  partnership  about  1905.     Aside  from  the  17  houses   In  Prospect  Park  South 
which  they  designed,  alone  or  in  partnership,   they  also  designee  Kenmore 
and  Albemarle  Terraces  and  houses   in  Park  Slope,   Prospect-Lef ferts  larders 
and  Crown  Heights,  as  well  as  the  1933  Apcellate  Court  House  in  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  Historic  District. 

Most  of  the  architects  who  were  personally  chosen  by  property  owners 
were  relatively  unknown,  although  many  of  their  buildings  are  :he  most 
impressive  in  the  district.     Of  these  architects,  most  cf  wncm  cesigned  only 
one  house  in  Prospect  Park  South,   three  are  of  particular  interest,   "or  they 
were  to  become  important  skyscraper  architects   in  New  York,  eacn  designing 
a  great  Art  Oeco  office  tower.     Around  1915,  William  H.  Van  Alen  (1883-195*0, 
the  architect  of  the  Chrysler  Building,  and  H.  Craig  Severance  (1870-19**!), 
who  des  i  gned  ^0  Wa 1 1  Tower ,  were  partners  for  a  short  period.     In  1 91 6  they 
designed  the  neo-Soanish  Renaissance  brick  house  with  tile  roof  which 
stands  at  1215  Albemarle  Road.     A.  L.  Harmon   ( 1 S7S— 1 958)  who  in  partnership 
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with  Shreve  and  Lamb  designed  the  Empire  State  Building  was  also  the 
designer  of  the  neo-F rench-Rena i ssance  house  at  100  Buckingham  Read,  built 
in  1908. 


PROSPECT  PARK  SOUTH  -  ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 

All  of  the  early  buildings  in  Prospect  Park  South  are  freestanding,  two 
story  and  attic,   residential   structures  of  frame  or  brick  and  frame.  Within 
this  basic  form  there  is  a  great  stylistic  variety,  so  that  no  two  houses 
within  the  district  are  alike.     The  most  commonly  jsed  style  In  Prospect 
Park  South  is  a  free  romant  ic  interpretation  of  colonial  architectural   f  orms . 
This  rree  Colonial   style  takes  certain  details  from  12th  century  American 
buildings  such  as  a  use  of  clapboard  and  shingles,  dormer  windows,  hipped 
and  oeaked  roofs  and  classical  details  and  arranges  Chese  forms   in  a  manner 
c 1 ea  r 1 y  cer  i  ved  from  Victorian  taste.     The  houses  are  frequently  asymmetr i  ca 1 
anc  are  full  of  interesting  and  unexoect ed  architectural  details.  Almost 
all   of  these  Free  Co  1  on  i  a  1   s ty  1  e  houses  have  col  umnan  perches  ,  wh  i  ch 
occasionally  wrap  around  the  sides  of  a  house.     Projecting  oays,  oriels  and 
towers  frequently  add  to  the  romantic  quality  of  the  nouses.     These  romantic 
cetails  are  mere  closely  related  to  those  *cunc  on  the  p i ct u rescue  rural 
villas  des  i gned  and  often  published  by  m  i  d- 1 S th  century  architects,  such  a  s 
A.  J.   Downing,  A.  J.  Davis  and  Gervase  Wheeler,  than  to  1 3th  century  colonial 
houses.     Other  decorative  details,   such  as  deep  eaves,   brackets,  stained 
glass,  Palladian  window  motifs  and  interesting  window  sash  patterns  add  to  the 
romantic  colonial   feeling  of  these  houses.     Petit  and  the  architects  working 
with  him  designed  many  of  the  Free  Colonial   style  houses,  others,  however, 
were  des  i  gned  by  persona  1 1 y  chosen  architects. 
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There  are  four  particularly  fine  temple  fronted  Colonial  Revival  style 
dwellings  within  the  district-     The  houses  at  125  Buckingham  Road,  designed 
in  1910  by  Clement  B,  Brun  and  at  156  Stratford  Road,  designed  in  1905  by 
George  Hitchnngs,  an  architect  who  also  worked   in  the  Prcspect-Lef f erts 
Garden  area ,   a  re  very  similar,  each  hav  i  ng  a  f our-co 1 umned  Corinthian  portico. 

The  Hitchincs  house  has  monumental   pilasters  echoing  the  Corinthian 
columns,  a  fan-lighted  doorway,  quoins  and  a  Palladian  window.     The  3run 
house,  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  area,  exhibits  a  broken  pedimented 
doorway  and  beautiful   stained  glass  windows.     Two  of  the  most  striking  houses 
in  the  area  are  those  at  1510  Albemarle  Road,  designed  cy  Petit  in  1900  and 
the  house  at  1  305  Albemarle  Read,  designed  by  H.     3,   ,wccre  in  1?C5  and  often 
er-cneously  attributed  to  Stanford  White.     The  Petit  house  has  a  four-columned 
Cor  i  nth i an  port  I co  w  i  th  echo  ing  pilasters,  quo  ins,  a  ran-lighted  doorway , 
crossetted  windows,  a  Palladian  window  with  an   iron  balcony  and  a  lovely, 
classically  inscired  conservatory  which  was  added  at  a  later  date.     A  1310 
garage  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  designed  by  Rufus  H.   Brown  conforms  to  the 
house  design  by  making  use  of  three  large  Ccmccs i te  columns.     The  1905  house 
by  Moore  has  paired   Ionic  columns  supporting  a  central   portico,   flanked  by 
one  story  porches.     Particularly  notable  are     the  swan '  s  neck  cormers ,  a  bowed 
side  oriel  with  a  Wedgewcod  blue  roof,  with  antnemicn  decoration  and  windows 
with  suDerb  web  patterned  muntins. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  Prospect  Park  South  area  are  excellent  stucco 
and  half-timbered  Neo-Tudor  style  houses.     The  most   imposing  of  these  houses 
is  at  1  S3  Argyle  Road,  designed   in  1907  by  Ki rby ,  Petit  and  Green.  This 
large  house  has  fanciful  ha  1 f- 1 i mber i ng  patterns  and  ornately  carved  dark 
wood  brackets .     Other  no tab  1 e  Neo-Tudor  s  ty 1 e  houses  a  re  John  S 1 ee ' s  1 505 
design  located  at  t65  Argyle  Road,  and  1 87  Marlborough  Road,  designed  cy 
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Woodruff  Leeraing   (1370-1919)    in  1900.     On  the  northwest  corner  of  Albemarle 
and  Rugby  Roads   is  a  particularly  fine  and  rather  unusual   Elizabethan  Revival 
house  which,  on  stylistic  grounds,  can  be  attributed  to  Kirby,   Petit  and 
Green.     This  house  derives  from  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century 
English  residential  buildings  such  as  3lickling  and  Hardwick  Halls.  The 
general  massing,   the  arched  porch,   the  three-sided  bay  window  and  the  use 
of  brick  with  stone  trim  are  all   Elizabethan  motifs.     The  firm  of  Kirby, 
Petit  6  Green  designed  a  number  of  similarly  detailed  buildings   in  New  York 
City  and  thus  the  design  can  be  attributed  to  this  firm.     The  building  new 
houses  the  Albanian  American   Islamic  Center,    Inc.   and   is  the  onlv  house  in 
the  area  which  no  longer  serves  a  residential  use. 

Stylistically  there  are  a  number  of  other  houses  within  Prcssect  -ark 
South  which  are  of  particular  note.     There  is  a   late  Queen  Anne  style  house 
at  1^*23  Albemarle  Road,  designed  by  Petit   in  15??,  which  exhibits  novelty 
sh  i  ng 1 es  and  eccent r  i  ca 1 1 y  massed  dormers ,   tower  and  cables  to  create  an 
exciting  asymmetrical   profile.     Across  the  street  from  this  house  is  another 
late  Queen  Anne  style  residence,   designed   in  19C^  by  Kirby,  Petit  and  Iraer,. 
Th  i  s  house  with   its  grace fully  si  oped  h  i  pped  roc  f  and  con  1 C3 1   tower  has 
half-timbered  details   In   its  bay  and  dormer  wincews.     This  use  of  Tudor 
cetails  on  a  shingle  and  cl a p board  house  derives   from  the   influence  or  the 
Eng 1 i  sh  a  rch  i  tect  R  i chard  Norman  Shaw,  whose  designs  were  influential    in  the 
formation  of  the  American  Queen  Anne  and  Shingle  Styles   in  the  1 370-80 1  s . 
In  1906  Walter  Cassin,  an  architect  about  whom  nothing  is  known,  designed 
the  striking  tawny  brick  house  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Albemarle  and 
Buckingham  Roads.     This  horizontally  massed  house  with  Georgian  splayed  lintels 
and  a  Palladian  window  motif  has  superbly  carved  wooden  brackets,  porch  and 
tower  posts  and  porte  cochere. 
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In  1200,  Petit  designed  a  Swiss  Chalet  style  house  at  100  Rugby  Road. 
This  house  has  a  steeply  pitched  roof  and  carved  wooden  elements  derived 
from  vernacular  Swiss  architecture.     Swiss  Chalet  style  houses  had  been 
built   in  rural   areas  of  America   in  the  19th  century,  with  designs  supolied 
by  Downing,  Davis,  Wheeler  and  other  architects.     The  style  was  unusual  in 
suburban  areas,  and  this   is  the  only  house  of  its  tyoe  in  Flatbush.  Even 
mere  unusual    is  Petit  and  Green's  Japanese  house  of  1S02  located  at  131 
Buckingham  Road  and  reputed  to  have  been  designed  with  the  assistance  of 
Japanese  contractors,  designers  and  gardeners.     A  ]  so  Interestinc   is  the 
Jacobean  detailed  house  on  the  corner  of  Albemarle  and  Buckingham  Roads, 
cesicned  by  Petit   in  1201.     This  house  exhibits  an  incipient  modernism  in 


s   low  horizontal  massing,   reminding  one  of  Wright's  early  2Cth  cent 
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"Prairie"  houses.     This  modernistic  orofiie  supports  Jacobean  details  including 
heavy  porch  pests  with  straowork  decoration,  caryatid  posts,   leaded  windows 
and  ceccratlve  ciacues. 

Alvord  hcDed  to  lure  uooer  middle  class  families  from  the  row  house 
neighborhoods  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  to  suburban  Flatbush.     A  distinctly 
anti-row  house  bias   is  evident  in  early  descriptions  of  Prospect  Park  South. 
Advert  i  s.ments  for  the  area  sought  to  demean  the  row  house.     Alvord  wrote 
in  a  New  vc-k  T-ibune  advertisement  of  1200  that  "if  you  have  tired  cr  t~.e 
'telescope1,  or  block  house  type  of  residence  (that   is,  a  unified  block 
front  of  row  houses)   then  come  to  Prospect  Park  South."    A  story  quoted  in 
F'atbush  of  To-Day,   tells  of  a  servant  girl  who  had  recently  moved  to  New 
York  City  from  upstate  and  while  traveling  on  a  train  to  Coney  island  became 
bored  with  "the  same  rows  of  dull,  brown-stone  attached  houses  built  out  onto 
the  sidewalk."    Upon  reaching  Flatbush,  however,  "her  mine  was  riveted  on  the 
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green  grass,   the  flower  gardens,   the  beautiful   homes,  with  wide  roomy 

torches  ...  and  she  uttered  a  long  drawn  out  sobbing  heart-breaking 

'on!'   .   .   .   During  the  days  that  followed,  her  thoughts  were  filled  with 

the  subject   .    .    .  and  she   lost  no  time  in  becoming  one  cf  the  colony." 

Alvord's  real   estate  prospectuses  noted  other  advantages  to  life  in 

=rospect  Park  South.     He  wrote  that  "the  place  Is  an   ideal  one  in  which  to 

rear  the  family,   the  best  schools,  churches,  branch  of  the  New  York  -est 

office,   telephone,   telegraph  and  cable  are  all  at  hand."    He  also  noted 

--osoect  Park  South's  convenient  location  with  resoect  to  mass  transit  and 

the  "exclusive11  Knickerbocker  Field  Club.     The  area  was  seen  as  seing  safe 

from  any  undesirable  social  contacts.     Alvord  wrote  in  a  prospectus  that: 

In  fixing  upon,  a  location  for  a  home   it  is  pleasant  to  live 
where  children,   in  going  to  and  fro,  are  not  subject  to 
the  annoyance  of  contact  with  the  undesirable  elements  of 
society.     The  Flatbush  Avenue  trolley  line  penetrates  no 
slum  sections  and   is  satronized  almost  exclusively  by  peoole 
of  intelligence  and  good  breeding. 

Today  the  area  retains  much  of  its  original  ambience.     The  brick  cate 
costs,  central  malls  and  Norway  maples  still   remain.     The  gardens  are 
carefully  manicured  and  the  houses  keot   in  excellent  repair.     Most  c£  tne 
houses  retain  their  original  detailing.     Unfortunately  some  houses  have 
been  re-sided  with  synthetic  shingle  or  aluminum,   frequently  obliterating 
much  of  the  original   fabric  cf  the  structure.     Also  unfortunate  are  the 
-ecent  additions  of  a  few  one  family  houses  which  do  net  conform  to  tne  seal 
of  the  district.     Landmarks  designation,  would  preserve  the  area,  preventing 
any  further  erosion  of  the  characteristics  which  give  it  its  reputation  as 
one  of  Brooklyn's  most  beautiful  neighborhoods. 
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